ON   BYRON
Shelley. Only when we have cleared away these misconceptions
can we understand the relations of Ruskin, the child of a middle-
class Tory home of this period, to Byron, its dominating figure.
During the war of 1914-18 some people found comfort and
support in Wordsworth's Sonnets dedicated to Liberty, or the Tract
on the Convention of Cintra. Seldom has the heroic temper, as
found among a people battling for liberty, been better stated.
And the temper was widespread, at some moments at least.
Listen to Wordsworth, speaking of the expeditionary force
departing to the Peninsula, with prayers and blessings eas widely
spread as they were fervent and intense':
That army had been sent upon a service which appealed so
strongly to all that was human in the heart of this nation, that
there was scarcely a gallant father of a family who had not
his moments of regret that he was not a soldier by profession,
which might have made it his duty to accompany it.
Our allies had been generously succoured. Here it is Byron, a
grudging and hostile witness, who is speaking:
When the Portuguese suffered under the retreat of the
French, every arm [in Britain] was stretched out, every hand
was opened, from the rich man's largess to the widow's mite,
all was bestowed, to enable them to rebuild their villages and
replenish their granaries.1
When the victory was won, it was the privilege of the British
leaders to save France from dismemberment and ruin. Of
course it was Britain's interest to be generous, but it was
something to have statesmen with sufficient breadth and
restraint to see this. Typical of this is the story of the excursion
which, in 1815, Lord and Lady Castlereagh had arranged for
some of the allied magnates in Paris. The ladies grew tired,
and one of Castlereagh's young diplomatists was sent to a village
in quest of donkeys. He returned defeated. Blticher nodded
to an aide-de-camp, and soon three times the requisite number
of donkeys appeared, driven by half a dozen Prussian hussars,
and followed by the screaming population. Sir Walter Scott,
who was one of the party, tells the tale:
1 Letters and Journals, ii, p. 428.
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